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hing else but to hear or to tell 7 
Nevertheless, our paper 

shall contain a faithful register of all interest- 
ing political events that come to our know!l- 
"This is all we promise in the news de- 
The present time is the holiday of 
the world, a day of recreation aud rest to the 
nations ; and far distant may that day be when 
war shall interrupt the general repose, or 
<< feats of broil and battle” impede the march 


Though we have not beheld with indiffer- 
ence the political contentions which have ex- 
isted in our country, yet we know that affee- 
tion for the land which gave us birth has never 
been alienated by the prejudice or the predilec- 
tion of party ; and we trust that the same pa- 
triotie integrity will secure to us the name, the 
privilege, and the honours of an American citi- 
ven. We are not yet all republicans, nor all 
federalists ; but the period, perhaps, is not very 
remote, when the names which have designat- 
ed the great political sects of the nation shall 


gotten, and when local interests and provincial 
jealousies shal! be absorbed in competitions for 
national exaltation and sentiments of impartial 


eut pacific conduct of the administration, we 
think, is tending to the production of such ef- 
fects, and we hail it asthe precursor of a grand 
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It shall be « primary object to gain for our 
paper a literary character ; and to diversify it 
with reviews of literatare, acceunts of books 
end authors, history and biography, scientific 


turalists and manufacturers shall have a libe- 


Theological discussions, when conducted 
with the temper and spirit of Christians, are 
not only interesting, but useful to the public. 
We shall not publish the personal altercations 
and disputes of angry polemics ; but, as we 
believe that a spirit of inquiry is not hostile to 


and eandid of all religious denominations, as a 
medium of correspondence on subjects connect- 
ed with their respective articles of faith. 


will pay particular attention, It is wonderful 
that in this “high and palmy state” of our 
country ; in this aid-day of intelleetual light, 
that not a single periodical masonic paper is in 
circulation among us. We are confident that 
the number, intelligence, and liberality of the 
cre* ll not suffer this any longer. In the 

ages of light and knowledge, philosophy 
__-vered this private social compact of relig. 
tous belief and charitable affections, and threw 
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FRIDAY, October 40, 


TERMS. , 


The NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY & MA- 
SONIC MAGAZINE will be published week- 
ly, on Furpay afternoon, and distributed to afl 
town subseribers by carriers, and to others by 
such modes as they shall point out. 

Jt shall be printed on a royal sheet, of four 
folio pages, the quality of paper, the typog- 
raphy, and mechanical execution, not inferior 
to other papers of the town. 

The price will be THREE DOLLARS a 
year, payable, one half at the commencement, 
and no subscription reeeived for a less term 
than six months. 

{When the heavy expenses and unavoidable advances 
of money in commencing an entirely new establish- 
ment are takes. imto considegation, it is hoped thai 


this condition will meet with a general and cheerful | 
compliance. 
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tasté ; and the public are much indebted to them for 
their useful labours. 

The erudite and classical Belknap should not be for- 
gotten. His Sketches of the prominent characters in 
the early history of our country are deservedly admired. 
The Life of Stiles by Holmes, author of American 
Annals, is a valuable tribute of affection and respect to 
an eminent divine and an excellent scholar. 

There are many other works of this kind which we 
have not leisure to mention, nor space to discuss their 
their merits. Of the catch-penny lives of wonderful itin- 
erants, canting hypocrites, and successful felons, we say 
nothing, but leave them for the vulgar lovers of the 
marvellous ; for they must have garbage. 

It is much to be wished that more might be known 
of that solid portiun of the community, whose course is 
marked by nothing brilliant or wonderful, but who have 
added to the stock of human knowledge and diminished 
human labour by inventions, who have tanght men to be 

eer <ad happier, and who have filled up the measure 
of thes days in usefulness and honour, in acting well 
4 their part, where “ all the honour lies.” 
Postmasters, or others in distant places, whe | i, ve ry — roan reo os poe ta 
yrants u wise often turn from 
procure and become accountable for ten sub- with loathing and horror. ‘The stain of blood will not 
seribers shall receive a paper gratis. always, we trust, be the charm of history. We want 
Boston, August 1, 1817. more of full, fair and just delineations of intellect and 
— | Perseverance surmounting difficulties and rising to em- 
inence in the sober walks of life; more of men strug- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


gling to be honourable and great in usefulness. Thank 
{The subjoined * Cursory Thoughts on Biography” 


heaven, we have some instances of this sort. Colden 
are full of truth and elegance. They are from the pep 


has made 4 more interesting and valuable volume on the 
iife of a mechanic, than the poet laureat of Great Britai 
af Vicessimus Knox, who wrote good sense in a good epee: ee _ oe 
style. His essays have thought, point, and neatness ; 


has on the hero of the Nile. Delaplaine has commenc- 
ers fay CPs ogy ed a biographical work on the plan suggested by Knox, 
never swelling into arrogance, nor sinking into flattery, prefixing a well engraved head to every life. The work 
but are manly, correct, and refined. His pane ee ut: | has great merit, the critics notwithstanding; but we 
q@ed in justice and his coneures epeken im moveyts would suggest in modesty our opinion, that one writer 
but the freedom aad independence of the authes &2¥© | owever eminent, should not furnish too much for such 
him more celebrity than preferment or bread. The fol- a: wanes, Mabiite tenten sind fenlings ene vequinndte- bit 
lowing observation is more applicable to this country | | curate lik dimes dumcen,. Magnet 
than to his own—** It is matter of surprise and regret conti Game, disiieh 0, Sateee tandiel Witus Quin. tm. 
that we have not more biographers. Thousands and tens phael, and Wilkes would have written a better life of 
of thousands, eminent in every accomplishment, wiwse | 1.4. than the bishop of Liandaff. ‘Thalia and Mel- 
examples might have instructed the world, are become 
as though they had never been. In our country, it is 


pomene seldom tread the stage together. Piety and 
true, there are many biographical compilations, but they 


humour should have different tasks. 
W. ha’ ° e . e e 
are for the most part incomplete.” The name and bod- ne a oo —. hos ne quiches 
ies of half our distinguished men perish together, and |" ,' weer aircninn wimeandn 
because no pains are taken to record their worth. 


and talent, they are interesting for spirited and concen- 
Memory holds them no longer than the heart feels for toetad Manne u tise Siapedisions aed: guensh st iar, 
their loss. It is true, that we have some excellent piec- 


als. These works, it is true, do not contain the whole 
es of biogroraphy, and a few delicate and uscful mem. Sa eee tar inf ctgaad iat es Ns vlew-of 
oirs, but in general our works of this kind are not of 


a subject will be found in such productions as in a mi- 
. nuie and elaborate piece of biography. In eulogies the 
wba nay ' Tiay of Gaquently written by nse colouring is more vivid and hada desl laintive than 
who are too timid or too partial to speak with faithful- in biogtaphy, where every light and sha rg ebitiaeine 
ness.and justice. Some are faint and sadly touched is gi 1 * pare dy “to praise dead C sa 
sketches, others mere daubs, wichout truth or coloysieg. } sve P ae 
ste taken in half 4 — as wefl as to mourn and “ bury him.” ‘this is right. 
me are taken in half-length to hide deficiencies, and h do sh : : 
semen illite te aeenmeel eaemmunens The good men do should be remembered at their death. 
There are many exceptions to these remarks. Mar A collection of the best of these eulogies would exhibit 
shall’s Life of Washington, ifthat can be called a biog- — ” amet gt aia ba eis 
raphy which is rather a history, is a grave, elaborate, oa po amg a ee 
and standard work. Bancroft’s Life of the same distin- | . der’s prorat on Parsons, Story’s on Dexter, Mor- 
guished character is sufiiciently succinct and well writ. lia Mla ciel neeeilie ae Hamil es ial Sitliman’s on 
ten, and we wish to see it more generally ci : eager’ . 
The Life of Ames by Kirklan oe ont ot nena Dwight, are all excellent of their kind, and should be 
. 7) 4 a rene 4 3 - dh 
out the author’s labouring for it, is full of brilliancy and ‘ Pcie — peice te “ fo 
-twe i : : . pt , . rite: ong to the 
aegis satan tonne ‘7 bench, the bar, and the professor’s chair, and “ie so ab- 
a Ml P } Vv 
; ; ee * | sorbed in their official dutics that th i 
are brought in contact. The philosopher, describing the for the public i wetien eect i 
t, catch thi is fancy, is in hi 
andrea or <9 fancy, and speaks in his mostly lost ; a few have come down to us mutilated or 
The Life of < setid by Thacher is an exquisite corrupted, and fewer still entire. The eulogies in En- 
° 3 1 . . ° . 

: ‘ . land, on many of their eminent men of the present age 
performance. They were friends and coadjutors in she . ; . f 
oe . " ye are enquired for and preserved by every man of litera 
diffusion of rational piety and religious freedom Buck- site _— that nth ee ie Reccitniinianiiail fe 
minster is dead ; and the surviver well understood the feude the aiadiailans of roms aes “a ide of Burke 
putiy ne a and the sinewsity + oe hates « wee by Mackintosh? Such writings as these will for ever 
departed friend. The ethereal genius of Buckminster EE I LE AT ITNT. OEY A 

required and found a kindred spirit te describe him as f a “ ine « : } ae he 1 f 
he was. His delicacy, his refinement, his religious feel- rE ee a ee ee 
ings, his foretaste of heaven, could be valued only by — , " : 
aon we ong herrea wed eens Segui ver They have vo eulogies cma monu- 
a, er en eaten cs ati oS eeginn. peunet nents and collected remembrances of eminent broth- 
and sincere, they attacked the interpolations and false ry ‘ ' ir fame from the destroying hand of 
readings of the scriptures, and refuted the unreasonable weed P semen = oo “es emi me 
a . . . ime. i f 
Z Saath SHO Snpoting dagmas of sececinnnand and others, were erected by sanpeid mnie and 
anatics . ; 
affection. The archives of many lodges contain well 
written characters of departed masons, which have nev- 
er met the public eye, but which may yet appear. Our 
columns will be open for the faithful portraits of emi- 
nent brethren ; and we shall be ever ready to assist 
friendship in portraying the virtues of those whose 
“ work is done.”] 





** His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant.”” 


The war they waged was the conflict of reason against 
error, of genuine criticism against false commentaries, 
of common sense ageinst superstition, of day against 
twilight and night ; and their labours have delighted 
and enlightened all who have read them ¢ 


* Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
** But to fine issues.” 


CURSORY THOUGHTS ON BIOGRAPHY. 
The Sketch of Robert Treat Paine by Prentiss and 
Selfridge is a specimen of the manly, free, just, but 
friendly manner of giving to the world the character of 
one we love. The writers dwell with delight on the 
poet’s genius, his virtues and his fame, but dared to 
speak of his frailties with ingenuous freedom and truth. 
Their sighs for his failings are mingled with the praises 
they bestow. They remembered his excellencies with 
rapture and his deviations from duty with regret ; but 
both are mentioned with sincerity. The friends and re- 
lations of men of note are generally foolish on this sub- 
ject. They prefer a whining, mawkish panegyric, in 
which every virtue is magnified and bloated, and every 
defect diminished or entirely concealed, to a fair devel- 
opment of failings and virtues. The character worth 
0 ia to the public has nothing to suffer from 
truth. 


The Biographical Dictionaries of Eliot and Allen are 


Amonc the many arguments advanced to 
recommend the study of history, it has been 
said, that it teaches wisdom without the dan- 
ger of experience, and, by pointing out the 
paths of those who have gone before us, fa- 
ciliates the journey of life. History has 
been called philosophy teaching by examples. 
But, after all, it must be allowed, that civil 
history is less capable of regulating moral 
than political conduct. The descriptions of 
battles, the accounts of debates, the charact- 
ers of kings and heroes, contain very little 
that can regulate the actions of the private 
and the more numerous ranks in community. 

But an exact and authentic acount vf 
individuals, who have greatly excelled in any 
of the departments of active or contempla- 
tive life, scems to be a mode of instruction 
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tinctly delineated, wagitem 
with an case equal tobe Malt th 

painter copies from the OMiiwals re pla- 
ced before his eyes. We have the express 
authority of the pattern we have chosen to 
direct us in every emergency, and can tread, 
with implicit confidence, in the footsteps of 
the most distinguished men, without the’ sus- 
pense of deliberate selection. It is the re. 
mark of Aristotle, that the story of an indi- 
vidual, as it is a single object, is comprehend- 
ed more fully, and therefore attended to 
with greater pleasure, than a history in 





which many personages are introduced. 


For these reasons, biography appears to 
be more instructive than civil history, though 
ithas commonly been written with a less 
attention. Herodotus is all sweetness. Thu- 
cydides exhibits the solid and austere beaus 
ties. Xenophon, the attic bee, presents us 
with a style flowit : 
plays a most masterly Composition, and paints 
in glowing cotours all that he relates 

lust rivals hig Grecian master; Guicciardin 
and Vertot have exhibited in their writing 
some of the genuine graces of the historic 
muse. But among biographers, scarcely any 


of the golden age. 

As a diligent collector of facts, as a warm 
friend to virtue, as an entertaining narrator, I 
venerate the name of Plutarch His w 

bear evident marks of extensive readings 
and communicate much and multifarious 
knowledge. Theodore Gaza has said, that if 
all books were lost, and he might recover one, 
it should be Plutarch. He is indeed an invale 
uable treasure of ancient learning; for he 
selected passages from books now totally lost, 
and inserted them very liberally in his works, 
Add to this, that he is an admirable moralist. 
But his judgement secms not to have been 
always strong enough to manazc the unwieldy 
mass of learning he had assemuled. He in- 
dulged the weakest superstition. Heis ever 
relating stories, which Horace calls ANILES, 
or the tales of old women. Merely for an 
ostentatious display of erudition, he digresses 
beyond ali reasonable limits His idea of 
drawing parallels were excellent; and he 
has sometimes drawn them admirably, though, 
as the critics say, not without « partiality to 
his own countrymen. They have convicted 
him of this unphilosophical attachment in the 
comparison between Tully and Demosthenes, 
Cato and Aristides, Syllaand Lysander, Mare 
cellus and Peflopidas. . 

They who are willing to allow him every 
other méiiiy give up his style a3 harsh« and 
inelegant. Though certainly un useful, he 
cannot be esteemed a fine writer; and whate 
ever merit he possesses, his instance does 
not refute the assertion, that biographical has 
never equalled civil history 
The long and diffuse accounts of Plutarch 
-have been coinpared to colossal statues; the 
concise histories of Cornelius Nepos, to mes 
dallions. Cornelius Nepos has a claim from 
the age he flourished in, from his language, 
and from his fidelidity, to the rank of a 
classic ; but by no means to the first ranks 
It is suspected by many, that, as Trogus was 
epitouized by Justin, so Nepos was abbre¢ 
viated by a writer, who flourished under 
Theodosius in the decline of politetteratures 
The life of Atticus, if we ay pronounce 
from internal evideace, continues unaltered, 
and reflects great honour on the writer, as a 
fine picture of a beautiful original. 

Diogenes Laertius chose a subject well ae 
dapted to display ingenuity. The lives of the 
wisest men whom the werld ever produced, 
if well written, would have been a valuable 
acquisition to ancient learning. But, with a 
fine subject, he was a poor writer. of 
It is to be wished that Tacitus had more 
frequently exercised his talents in biography. 
His life of Agricola is, perhaps, the hest bie 
ographical work that was ever composed. 
It is written in that beautiful energetic style, 
which characterises this spirited historian 5 
and is more pleasing than his other works, 
because it exhibits not a deformed portrait. 
Mallet’s Life of Bacon is a good imitation 
of it. 

Suetonius probably drew his pictures from. 
the life, and they are loathsome to behojd. 
They are however, useful to the philosopher, 
as they enable him to form a inore complete 
idea of human nature in all the gradations of 
degeneracy and perfection. They are also 
well written. Concise, nervous, simple, they 
please by their perspicuity and their freedom 
from ambitious ornament. To the honour of 
their author it must be said, that he appears 
to have advanced nothing through Gattery or 
resentment, nor to have suppressed anything 
through fear, but to have paid an undaunted 
regard to veracity. Erasmus observes, that 
he, wrote as freely as the emperors whom he 
described had lived. ; 
we have not more biographers, Thougands 
and tens of thousands, eminent in every ace 
complishment, whose examples might have 
instructed the world, are become as thougs® 
they had never been. In our own: country, 
it is true, that there are many biographical 





made up with a good share of learnjng, accuracy and 





best suited to an animal, like map, prone to 





compilations, but they are four the, most part 
incomplete. Weaod’s Athena; though a book 
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can justly claim a rank with the first writers | 
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- that does honour to the most celebrated uni- 
yersity, has no-merit as an elegant composi- 
tion. But I must not omit the tribute of 
praise to the writer of the life of Cicero ; 
who has given us a most accurate.account of 
one of the greatest men that ever lived, in a 
style truly classical and manly. The public 
is also indebted to the author of the Rambler 
for many biographical attempts. His por- 

’ eraits would be more universally and perma- 

nently pleasing, # he had not too often indul- 
ged his spleen, and converted a harshness of 
feature into absolute caricature. I never 
could admire either the writings or the life 
of the chief object of his panegyric, the un- 
fortunate Savage. 

Worth is often unknown, or known imper- 
fectly, till after death ; till that period, when 
it is too late to Jearn particular circumstan- 
ces with accuracy. Hence it has happened 
that many of our second-rate authors and ac- 
tors in every department of life, though rich- 
ly deserving a place in the annals of fame, 
are recorded only in those volumes, where 
to be born and dic, as Pope says, makes al, 
the history. . 

To preserve their own actions from ob- 
livion and misrepresentation, some writers 
have been their own biographers. The task 
requires great delicacy ‘The very attempt 
indeed implies a considerable degree of seli- 
value ; but it has been justified by the ex- 
amples of Thuanus and Hume. ¢ 

There has appeared in our times and coun- 
try a biographical work on an extensive plan. 
The first edition of the Biographia IBrittan- 
nica was well designed, yet unequally, and, 
upon the whole, indifferently executed, 
Many distinguished lives are tutally omitted 5 
Many insignificant lives tediously described. 
Though there is sometimes much labour and 
sagacity exerted, yct there are few masterly 
remarks. Most of the articles were furnish- 
ed by writers of no great repute ; and there 
Was every reason for the new ediuon now 
undertaken. If I might presume to sugyest 
an improvement, I would advise, that cle- 
gantly engraved heads should be prefixed to 
every life, whenever they can be procured ; 
and that the materials should not be collcct- 
ed from books only, but from the traditiona- 
ry reports, and the manuscript letters re- 
maining in the families of acscendants. The 
names of the hiving persons who communi- 
cate the hints should be added, both to secure 
and to confirm their authenticity. 

I believe none of these improvements are 
made in the second edition of the Biographia. 
I attribute the omission to the want of pecu- 
Miary assistance It is grea‘ly to be lament. 
ed, that any kind of assistance should be 
wanting in a work in which the national hon- 
our is highly interested. 
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MASONIC MAGAZINE. 


—— 
Hail Masonry ! 
Mysterious science, wisdom of the heart, 
Sweet Charity’s perpetual missionary, 
Who warm’st and comfort’st man mid Zembla’s snows, 
Scatters refreshing dews on Afric’s sands ; 
Mercy’s kind angel to the prisonex’s cell ; 
Humanity’s solicitor on earth ; 
Lover of nature and of nature’s works ; 
In ev'ry age, in ev’ry tongue and clime 


High Heaven’s true worshipper. Masonic MS. 





PREL*MINARY. 


In this enlightened age, when philosophy 
has investigated the properties and powers 
of the human mind, measured its capacities, 
searched out its principles of action, and an- 
alyzed the passions aid affections of the 
heart, it is foolish and narrow minded to dis- 
guise too much, and vain to be too mysieri- 
ous. We must, or ou ‘ht to, speak directly 
of what is known, and what is attainabic, of 
what is open, and of what is secret. We 
should discuss freely, and avow candidl,, if we 
mean to act as philosephers, the point where 
freedom and openness ends and seclusion and 
secrecy commences. We apply these re- 
marks to the subject of Masonry which has 
so Jong been tra:uced by ignorance, dreaded 
by superstition, and at times suspected by 
those of good dispositions and sound under- 
standings, for want of attention and inycsti- 
gation. . 

The friends of masonry have often done 
the craft injury by an unnecessary miys- 
ticism. In our discussions we shall avoid, 
or attempt it, the extremes of freedom and 
timidity. We shall speak unhesitatin-iy of 
what the world may know, and where secre- 
cy commences. At the threshold we shall 
hazard afew reflections on the subject of 
Masonry ; not so much to gratify curiosity 
as to do away crror. ‘ 

Masonry is a soci#l compact, which was 
formed in the primeval ages of the world 
to fix to purposes of virtue the best uf- 
fections of the heart to alleviate misery, dif- 
fuse happiness ; to collect, concentrate and 
perpetuate ali the knowledge which could 
be found in the world, of the works of nature 
and nature’s God. These o! jects have been 


avowed by the craft in every enlightened por- | 


tion of their history. For these objects the 
philosopher, the sage and Christian can never 
biush As faras every thing could be seen 
and known, masonry was approved by all, but 
many shrunk from the hidden or mysterious 





part from timidity, or from the false reason- 
ing that secrecy was never required to do 
; and the initiated were sometimes not 
sufficiently explicit on the necessity of hav- 
ing secrets. : 
What these secrets are none but the in- 
itiated can know ; but the use of them 1s 
freely avowed by every enlightened bro- 
ther. 
objects and ends above stated—and we may 
safely say to the world, that a part of the se- 
cret we learn is a universal language or me- 
dium of ideas formed by words, signs and 
symbols, which have been so improved by the 
ingenuity of the professors of Masonry, as to 
be minutely expressive of the obligations 
and duties of the different degrees into which 
Masonry is divided. The combination and 
arrangement of these require no small por- 
tion of talents and labour. Many of these 
words and symbols, particularly the latter, 
have an exoteric meaning, which all may hear. 
For instance, such as the exposition of our 
working instruments. as given by every wri- 
ter on Masonry. Dalhois, which we shall 
hereafter publish, is clear and explicit, if 
not the fullest and ablest extant. In addition 
to this exposition, there is an esoteric, or pri- 
vate meaning, as there is to most of the 
splendid fables of antiquity, from which much 
excellent instruction may be drawn, and 
what seems pure fiction, given only to amuse 
the mind, is found to be wisdom in the robes 
of fancy. This esoteric meaning becomes 
familiar to the initiated and impresses on 
the heart and memory our duties and obli- 
gations. If these definitions be true, and 
they are believed to be faithful, it follows 
that the objects embraced by Masonry are 
all fully spread before the world ; and as long 
as man is in his present pilgrimage of trou- 
ble, and surrotinded by evil and uncertainty, 
they require no apology or defence. The 
modes and manner of enforcing and perform- 


ing these duties no one will require us to 


explain. 

If this view of Masonry be correct, every 
species of knowledge, and every example 
of virtue, which gives happiness and ele- 
vation and honour to man, is included within 
its objects of attention and regard; but its 
more direct and common business is to teach 
philanthropy and benevolence, to stimulate 
to deeds of charity, that the heart may grow 
suit, pure and affectionate in the practice of 
delicate attentions and refined charities. 
These virtues should have as much privacy 
as possible, for ostentatious generosity, the 
offspring of pride, may sometimes do good, 
but is seldom of much value, for it does not 
warm and refresh the heart of the receiver 
as that which comes in silence and privacy. 
The artificial cascade attracts attention and 
gratifies the unthinking and the proud, but 
the philanthropist loves the rill which gen- 
tly murmurs through the scanty acres of the 
humble and winds by the cottage of the poor. 
The true Masonic professor, under his man- 
tle of privacy, gives succour to distress, for- 
giveness to penitence, and without regard to 
fame, performs all the sweet and beneficent 
labours of mercy, supporting himself by the 
“mens conscia recti.” In the career of his 
duty he is bound by no narrow creed, con- 
fined to no lines of parish, town or country. 
The lights of nature and the revelations of 
the Most High, are the fountains of his knowl- 
e‘'ge, and these he uses with a humble spirit 
to make order and peace and spread happi- 
ness, without the frenzy of,the fanatic, or 
the melancholy of the misanthrope. Every 
homily on our duties, every analysis of our 
powers and capacities, every argument which 
tends to disperse our fears in this world and 
enliven our hopes of another, all belong to 
the great volume of masonic duties. And 
every genuine mason will find it necessary 
to continue his exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity as long as ambition, avarice, jealousy, 
envy, and love of pleasure, fill the heart of 
man; and in the midst of his labours he will 
still tind the right understood and the wrong 
pursued ; perfect precept followed by im- 
perfect example The most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate for the progress of man towards per- 
fectibility is, at times, found to confess that 
he has more love for his theory than belief 
in itstruth. He sees this is a world of ine- 
qualities, of pains as well as of pleasures, and 
in the very burst of his cloquence upon the 
coumtorts, delights and enchantments of this 
state of being, a sigh steals from his aching 
heart which does away the influence of a 
thousand pointed and poiished periods in 
praise of happiness enjoyed, and the 
perfectibility which may be here expected. 
At times he does not doubt the axiom, “ that 
he who thinks must mourn, and he who acts 
must suffer.” ‘The truly benevolent man 
will thank heaven, when he reflects how much 
bas bcen done, in every age, and particularly 
how much in our own day, to pluck the sting 
from the wounded heart, and to change the 
bitterness of the smile of wo to gratitude 
and jov. Associations have performed won- 
ders, but they may yet do more than has been 
done, by prevention as_ well as by remedy. 

Masonry. notwithstanding all her labours of 
love, has suffered much obloquy and persecu- 
tion,even down to the present hour, from the 
ignorant or bigoted ; but in faith and conscious 
innocence has always passed along with firm- 
hess and success. The timid and suspicious 
have been alarmed, and saw, in their dreams 


: of fear, monsters, more dreadful than the ser- 


pents which destroyed the Laocoonta, rise 
from our altars | These dreamers beheld gove 
ernment, order, and religion, writhing and 
agonizing in the cursed folds of these fright- 
ful dragons, and expiring by their blasting 
breath ; but these visions of horror have fled 
before the torchof truth. There was atime 


They are means to produce the | 


—_ 
‘ 
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when Masonry was charged, by every de- 
claimer on morals or religior wich inBdeli- 
ty, and revolutionary and disorganizing views, 
and with all the tragic horrors of infatuated 
France. In their disturbed fancies,the dreams 
of Condorcet, the blasphemies of Le Lande, 
and the dagger of Robespiere, all issued from 
the privacy ofa Masonic Lodge. This day 
has passed away, never, we trust, to return. 
Reason has grappled with and overcome 
prejudice, and the spirit of truth and reform 
has “ plucked the wizard beard of hoary er- 
ror” and penetrated the dark and awful cells 
of superstition. What is fair and honest has 
no dread of persecution and contempt. The 
craft are now found in every part of the 
world, and lodges are held in almost every 
country. It istrue the petty king of Bava- 
ria has lately issued a decree agaiust us ; 
and sometimes we hear the thunders of the 
Vatican, but they are low and feeble, and will 
soon be lost forever ; and St. Peter may ere 
long be on our calendar of Saints. 

In the midst of our joy at the general suc- 
cess of the craft, we are constrained to say, 
that the progress of Masonry in Spain, is, at 
present, hopeless. During the reign of the 
Cortes, and the momentary existence of lib- 
erty in that country, Masonry rushed forward 
with zeal and delight to assist in the labours 
of reason and freedom, and commenced her 
work with favourable omens ; but our hopes 
were fallacious. Heaven, for inscrutable 
purposes, suffered the bigoted Ferdinand to 
return to the throne, and liberty, reason and 
Masonry, were made an Auto de fe, to grati- 
fy the vengeance of superstition. The 
“damned rites” of the inquisition are still 
to be done, and liberality and philanthropy 
are banished. 

The progress of Masonry in the United 
States since the revolutionary war has been 
rapid beyond a parallel in the history of our 
craft ; and at this time we proudly rank in 
our number many of the first intellects and 
best characters in the country, who are, or 
have been, active in the welfare of Masonry, 
while filling the most important stations in 
life. We can now shew the world, in the 
various walks of life, in the professions and 
out of them, learned and excellent men dis- 
pensing light and knowledge within our pale. 
In the chair of state, and on the bench of 
justice, are men who know and value our so- 
ciety. It would be tedious to particularize, 
but in passing along we cannot forbear nam- 
ing a few characters of worth and conse- 
quence, who honour us, and add dignity to 
human nature. The Chicf Magistrate of 
our own Commonwealth—the patriot, sage, 
warrior and philanthropist, in war and in 
peace was a zealous and active mason ; and 
we have seen one of the brightest ornaments 
of our present bench of learned and upright 
Judges doing the work and declaring the 
value of Masonry. Many other states of the 
union are equally fortunate. The literary, 
scientific and accomplished Governor of 
New-York, who is now in the prime of his 
days, and in the maturity of intellect and 
fulness of knowledge, is at once an active 
patriot and zealous mason, and at the head 
of one of our national associations of masons 
These national masonic societies are consid- 
ered by some as of little value, and got up 
more for parade than utility ; but in this we 
differ. They strengthen our political union 
by destroying local prejudices, diffusing na- 
tional sympathies and in exciting a generous 
emulation in promoting intelligence and hap- 
piness. Masons have had the unjust repu- 
tation of subverting empires, and may we 
net in time to come, have the satisfaction, if 
not the acknowledged repu:ation, of adding 
another ligament to bind the union in bonds 
of affection and ensure its indissolubility. I 
uppeal to many an honest heart, if they could 
not bear witness to heaven, that the remem- 
brance of masonic relations and obligations 
has not frequently been the oil on the wave 
in the wildest storms of party conflict. _ Have 
we not known the uplifted hand of violence 
paralyzed by such recollections? The pa 
tience of our readers shall not be taxed any 
longer at present on this theme ; at another 
time it may be resumed. 

It may be asked what is the intention of 
appropriating a part of a paper to the sub- 
ject of Masonry. The answer is, that every 
moral, social, and political relation, is indebt- 
ed for its diffusion, improvement and secur- 
ity to literature. Letters are the engine 
which controls public opinion, removes er- 
ror and fixes right. Masonry has been as- 
sailed through the medium cf the press and 
it is proper and just its friends should use 
the same power in its defence, and fairly 
bring the subject of these slanders before 
the public, that they may examine and judge. 
The venom of slander is immortal, while the 
sweet and balmy breath of priise is as eyan- 
escent us the dew of the morning. Truth 
must be told a thousand times to do away a 
once current falsehood. Error must be ef- 
faced, slander hunted down, forgetfulness 
roused and truth established by letters. Vir- 
tue must be keptin our path and its features 
often exhibited to our view for us to catch its 
likeness or love its lineaments. 

“ The jewel that we find, we stoop to take it, 
Because we see it, but what we do not see, 
We tread upon, and never think of it.” 

It is not our intention to promise much. in 
this department, nor shall we exhaust our- 
selves at the outset ; but one number, orig- 
inal or selected, will generally be furnished ; 
and on such subjects as we think intimately 
connected with the views and feelings of the 
craft. We know it is impossible to do or 
Say any thing which will piease all men ; but 
this we avow, that we shall bring no sectari- 





an or party principles, antipathies and par- 






tialities in politics or re lig a saa x 
sonic Department of this paper; sor ol 
any thing be said that may justly “ make o 


honest man our foe.” But be it 
ed, that the reponsibility of the 


is to be taken by itself. Whatever maw se 
pear in the other parts of our paper, iff Be 
ous polemics should become excited fy a 
fence of their favourite doctrines and of 
“truth from the warmth of the soul,’ eh 
they have no conntction with this dena. 
ment. 
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MORE FROM EDITORS TO READERS. 


We this day commence our labours on 
untried and uncertain enterprise. The tem 
ple of public munificence is so throfeeg 
with supplicants, supporting their se 
pretensions with a constancy and sturdines 

of importunity which set refusal at defiance 
that, unless a new avenue can be discoversa 
the struggles of new and inexpenenteg. 
didates seem very likely to end in defeat,” 
‘The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before ty, 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it™” 
We are aware of the hazardous nature of ow 
undertaking. We are sensible of our expos 
ure not only to pecuniary loss, but also. tq 
public reproach, shou'd our attempts prové 
abortive. We know that we must encountef 
the jealousy of compe-ition, the peeVishnesg 
of ignorance, the derision of impertinenceg 
the frown of illiberality, and the prejudice of 
bigotry. But we likewise know that misfort 
tune is not disgrace, noris failure alws 
disreputable. Purity of intention will com 
sole us under calamity—uprightness of com 
duct will brighten the enjoyment of eucce 
We made a general avowal of our sentid 
mentsand the course we mean to pursue, inoup, 
original prospectus A more explicit desta 
ration of our intentions, in regard to polities. 
and religion, the top:cs most likely to em. 
barrass our impartiality, may be useful an@& 
perhaps necessary. . “Ss 


pee 


politician, whatever doctrines he may adopg! 
our pages are free and open. We dq 
not demand that his views of the utility cf 
public measures and the conduct of publi¢: 
men should coincide with ours. We believe; 
that men may differ essentially in their oping 
ions of causes and consequeciices, of characte 
ter and conduct, of motives and means, an@ 
yet be very honest men. By allowing thig) 
freedom of discussion to correspondents of 
all political parties, we by no means reling! 
quish our own independence. We claim 
and shall exercise the same right, of judge 
ing for ourselves, and expressing oug 
thoughts, subject to the same restrictiong” 
which we lay upon others We solicit the 
cc-operation of the statesman, the civiliaty” 
the patriot, to aid us in rendering our pap 
a vehicle of instruction, and information, 
consequently an auxiliary in the cause @ 
human freedom, virtue and _happine tf 
With the squabbles of elections and the pré 
tensions of rival candidates for office, We 
shall no further meddle than to give our vat 
for him who has our preference. Let thé 
caucus continue to be the ordeal of party: 
the scene of combat for political gladiators 7 
we shall be mere spectators of the “made 
dening crowd’s ignoble strife,” content if 7 


way” in pursuits more 
spirit of peace. 
The same “ even-handed justice” shall be 
observed towards all writers on subjects cons 
nected with the science of divinity. The 
Roman Catholic may here, if he pleases, ade _ 
vocate the infallibility of the pope; the Epis- 
copalian may defend the divine right, and 
uninterrupted succession of his bishops; the — 
Calvinist may descant upon total depravity 


establish his orthodoxy and the Unitarian his | 


we mean to contend for what qwe think the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 
can never suffer by free discussion. Its nate 
ure is divine, its substance indestructible. 
Its voice may be hushed by the clamour @f ~ 
bigotry, and its features obscured by the rub: — 
when it shall surmount opposition, | 
forth 


: 

; The proxy of all-ruling providence ; 
Saints shall assist her with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat by her side. oe 


minded shrink with fear: we are not endea 


nor to open an arena for polemical warriors | 
and duellists. We wish toseea calm, a serl- | 
ous and dispassionate discussion of the causes 


who have the same hopes and fears and mo- 
tives ; and who have the same common in- 
terest to pursue. 

To us Christianity appears to be a system, 
not of abstruse principles and metaphysical 
deductions, but of moral precepts and prac- 
tical duties ; not addressed to the wit and 
ingenuity of man, but to his heart and affec- 


purity. The doctrines to which it demands 


of apprehension ; requiring neither the la- 
bours of learning nor the subtilties of logic. 
to unfold them to the understanding. They: 
were preached to the poor and illiterate, and 
are recorded in language adapted to common 





For the essays of the temperate and man 7 


















we can keep “the noiseless tenor of our @ 
congenial to. the =~ 


and moral inability ; the Trinitarian map o 


liberality. We proclaim an armed neutrali- 777 
ty towards every sect of Christians. Still 7 


Truth 


bish of sophistry ; but the time will arriv® = 


and g?- ig 


Let not the timid tremble, nor the feeblee ¥ 


ouring to hoist the flood-gates of in idelity, io 


of difference among those who profess to fol- j . 
low one Lord ; to be guided by the same 7] 
teacher, and to be subject to the same law ; © : 


x = 
; ey | 4 
ay 7 


tions ; not a calendar of rites and forms, but “7 
a manual of reciprocal love and personal § 


universal belief, are few in number and easy @ 
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4 ities. On this subdject we 


@, Peautiful specimen 


most cor- 
igially respond the sentiments 4 an —— 
ing writer, probably one of t - pone 
yent of the British preachets, . > ‘ nity 
one of the brightest ornaments 0 C 
rch. 
ar When the obligations ao Pagepe _ 
love come into compeutio Prpewtieh cee: 
odservance of external rites; hers - 
‘elicion will easily determine to j 
aout incline—-The een of wed soopet: ls 
pot ceremonial but spiritua Rape core ps my 
in meats oF drinks, nor outward obs ; as 
Lut in the cultivation of euch swage oa 
2s compose the essence of areas we _ 
rharacter, and purify the —— ee 
the SOUL OF RELIGION 5 all the a spade 
her terrestrial attire, which ech a e 
when she passes the threshold of E ; 
eal " . 

This number of the Galaxy 18 cage: me 
ceneral distribution, a5 4 — et . 
paper and typography 3 and of 04 n ate 
which it will be hereafter conductec — 
ers will now be able to decide on its mm rits, 
a we cannot but hope, tat, ae gs, 4 
ty, that decision wil! be in its pnt 9 
next number will not b* published tu 
the 24th inst. after which t« nublicat's = 
continue regularly on Friaay every — , 
in the mean time, It is hoped that — w "0 
feel friendly to the establishinent, wilt testi- 
fy their kindness by ee Digs patrons, 
2 jbine to the conditicns. 
mW. cove oa but partial returns from 
venilemen who undertook to procure sub- 
scribers in the country. At is necessary that 
all names which are obtained be sent = Re- 
fore the publication ot our second fenton 
very few will be printed beyond the number 

then actually subscribed tor. 


Postmasters, and other in distant 
places, who procure and become responsible 
for TLN SUBSCRIBERS, Shall receive a paper 
vratis. Our Office, previous to the next 
publication will be established at 

nO. 17, CORNE lily 


third door south of the corner of State-street, 
where ail communications relative to the 
paper may be directed. 





PLAGIARISM. 


A gentleman has just handed us the Wor- 
cester “Spy” of Oct. Ist, which contains the 
proposal of Messrs. John Lazcll & Co. for 
pubjishing in that town, a literary and ma- 
sonic paper, to be entitled the Masonic Cab- 
inet. It may zppear surprising to some, 
that, two months alter the public were In 
possession of our prospectus, and before the 
intended time of publication had arrived, 
another paper, so exactly similar, should be 
propdsed in a neighbouring town ; but some- 
thing still more wonderful is, that the pro- 
spectus bears so striking a resemblance to 
ours, that their identity is easily recognized 
vy the most superficial reader. We know 
nothing of these gentlemen, their motives, 
or inteutions; 1¢ they are honourable, we 
bid them “God speed’? We dispute not 
theirs, nor any man’s right, to publish a pas 
per. Butto publish the thoughts, the ex- 
pressions, and the language of others as 
their own, is a species of literary felony a- 
gvainst which we enter our protest; and we 
charitably hope that Messrs Lazell & Co. 
do not intend to carry on their business, as 
they have commenced, with a stock of stolen 
goods, 

Editors of papers, who publish Messrs. 
Lazel! & Co’s prospectus, are requested to 
publish ours also. For their compliance 
with this request we do net offer them a copy 
of ihe peper.but we assure them of some- 
nuch more valuable—the CONSCIOUS: 
ness of having done an act of justice, by ex- 
posing petty lare tny, and restoring the stolen 
property to its lawful proprictor. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

No nation, we believe. even the most rude 
anc upolished, is without its institutions for 
pubic diversion. Three thousand years a- 
go the Philistines had their feasts and sacri- 
fices, and the temple of Dagon wasthe scene 
weere the vanquished Samson was compelled 
to meke sport tor his exultine conquerors, 
' Gladiatorial spec- 
tucles, Gaympic games. bull baitings, horse- 
races, &ce &c. have been popu! 
ages and countries, accord 


their wives and children. 


ar in various 
ing to their re- 
specuve degrees of civilization and refine- 
ment. Even the savages of our western wil. 
derness have their public talks and their 
gambling matches, at which whole tribes are 
congregated ; and the demure Chinese have 
their dramatic exhibitions. 

the polished ages of Greece 
considcred as the most rati 


The theatre, in 
and Rome, was 
onal as well as 
the most pleasing of all entertainments ; and 
it continues tothe present day tobe the most 
refined and intellectual entertainment, that 
the prurient imagination of man hes invent- 
ed. But it has higher. claim 
tion than 
of pleasu 
wrinkles To its intimate connexion 
with morals, with poetry and criticism, we 
owe some of thedinest procuctions of venius 
and we hear the morality of Shakspeare il 
most as fre, { Nae crt 
the stage. 
These curso; y remark 
relative, were Intended 
view we had prepared to 
state of the drima in 
Which we have found 
We have room only to 
e the Boston theatre exhi 


) S to considera. 
merely its power to gratify the love 
en * ; s 

re, eniiven dulness. and smooth the 
of care. 


8, perhaps rather ire 
as introductory toa 
stve of the present 
this metropolis, but 
it Necessary to omit. 
State, generally, that 
Mts In the interior a 
of the taste and genius 


Wently from the pulpit as from | 


- 


‘Of the painter ; and that the characters atid 
talents of the perfo 
good judgement and the gentlemanly man- 
ners which we think the managers possess, 
must render it not only a place of fashiona- 
ble resort, but an institution worthy of the 
support of those who are interested in the 
progress of literature, taste and ee 





MACBETH. 


Mr. Duff in Macdeth last evening did hon- 
our to our boards. His conception of the 
character was remarkably felicitous, from 
the incipient impressions made on the mind 
of Macbeth by the weird sisters, through all 
his struggles between ambition and principle, 
through all the alternations of courage and 
remorse, despondency and defiance. Mr. 
Duff’s low tones are soft and yet distinct ; 
but his bursts of passion, though chastened 
since he was here before, have still too much 
of the pomp and pride ef the buskin. ‘The 
lofty moral sentiments, with which this play 
abounds, were justly conceived and finely de- 
livered. The dagger scene was admirable. 
The workings of the mind at the creations 
of her own fancies give unbounded scope to 
the poet andthe actor. Asa whole, this 
acting, with us, has seldom been equalled. 

Mrs Poweli appeared in Lady Macbeth, 
and she has lost nothing of her furmer uecu- 
racy and spirit in this character. An actresé 
of distinction once observed, that she dislik- 
ed to perform in this character, for it left an 
impression on her own mind unfavourable to 
good feelings, and she fancied, after acting 
the part, that every body she saw thouglit 
her unamiable. Mrs. Powell has nothing to 
fear from such an effect on her friends ; for 
a spotless life and the reputation of a good 


ty, that all the conjurations of fancy can nev- 
er break or dissolve. 

This lady always performs well, and not 
unfrequently very well. In every part, she. 
respects the audience and herself. No one, 
however transcendent her talents, could sat. 
isfy the public so constantly and so long as 
she has, without a fair and well-founded rep- 
utation. Bad as the gloomy may think the 
world, it is virtue only that can permanent- 
ly flourish. A virtuous life shields indifter- 
ence and feebleness from contempt, makes 
mediocrity respectable, and exalts, hallows 
and glorifies genius. L. 





EXTREME CRUELTY. 

A late London paper furnishes the follow. 
ing report of a trial at Clerkenwell Sessions, 
which cannot fail to awaken the sympathies 
of the human breast. For the honour of 
human nature we hope and trust that such 
acts of unfeeling atrocity are not often com- 
mitted. Yet it is to be feared that this Is 
not without a parallel. Let those whom 
Providence has placed above the necessity 
of labour remember, 

The poor are men, and hare their feciings. 
One of the best, that we can ever show 
Is mildness toa servant. Servants 
Are born with yokes about their necks; 
And that is galling in itse!f enough. 
We should not goad them under it, 
But rather cheer them in their servitude 
With kindly words, which true benevoience 
Imparts to dignified nobility. 

Gecrcr Barner,a weaver of York-street, 
Bethnal Green, was put to the bar upon an 
indictment, which charged him with a series 
of cruclties to his apprentice Mary Elder, a 
child apparently 11 years of age. 

The Court was much crowded, the inter- 
est excited by this case being very great, 
and the witnesses numerous. 

The parish of St. John, Hackney, institut- 
ed the prosecution,-which was conducted by 
Mr. Alley and Mr. Andrews, 

Mr. Alley stated the case. 

The object of persecution was then called 
and examined. Her evidence was to the 
following effect :-- 

Before she was bound to the defendant, 
the treatment she :eceived for the few days 
of experiment was unexceptionable.--She, 
of course, willingly entered the service, but 
was soon disappointed in her hopes. Her 
master took a pleasure in beating her with 
a cane, a shuttle, and a tremendous instru- 
ment called a Dreat, with which he fre- 
quently struck her on the head and legs. 
The pretence for this brutality was the ina- 
bility of the child to do the work which the 
defendant assigned to her. The severities to 
which she was thus exposed, reduced her in 
Six months to a state from which it was 
generally supposed ste would never recover. 
Her frame was the less able to cndure such 
treatment, as her master applied a system of 
torture to her stomach, which was propor- 
tioned as near as he could guess, to the pain 
he inflicted on her head and legs—the agony 
of HUNCER.=-She had been without dinner 
for many days, und was afraid to ask for any, 
as the request would but afford her master 
a new pretext for going to his favourite 
amusement of raising lumps on her head, 
cutting her shins, and dashing her against 
the ground. {ler master’s wife often said, 
she could not endure to see such abomina- 
ble treatment; but her expostulations had 
the effect of increasing the punishment — 
At length, when the poor child’s appearance 
gave undeniable evidence of her sufferings, 
information was given to the parish to which 
she belonged. The Overseer rescued her 
from death.--Upon being brought to the 
workhouse, her wounds were dressed, and. 
time and care brourht her to a slicht re- 
semblance of what she had once been. 

Upon her Cross-€xamiiation, she said she 
well knew the nature of an oath, and never 
remembered haying cut work out of a frame, 





wife and mother are still a talisman in socic- ! 


‘Thomas Davis; who lives next door to the 
defendant’s house, knew the child to have 


been in excellent health about two years 


ago, when she was bound apprentice, and 
petreived in twelve months a great change 
in her. He and his family heard moaning 
ane groaning from her almost every day for 
the last twelve months, and frequently gave 
her bread upon her complaining that she had 
no food. Immediately before she was taken 
from the house by the Overseers, there was 
nota bit of ficsh upon her. Her bones ap- 
peared breaking through the skin, and she 
looked a perfect skelcton. 

Mr. Langmore, a surgeon, examined the 
child on the 3d of May, at Worship-street, 
She was extremely emaciated, and her sto- 
mach revolted from food for several days; 
this he ascribed to hunger. There was also 
a dropsical appearance in her legs and 
hands, attributable to the same cause. Upon 
her toes were ulcerated chilblains, the con- 
sequence of the most cruel neglect, and on 
one of her legs was a large bruise, appa- 
rently from astick. The first, second, and 
third days of the witness's attendance upon 
‘ery the stomach revolted from food, but by 
great care she was recovering. Poultices 
| were applied to her feet to prevent ,murtifi- 
mation. She could not have lived another 
month under such circumstances. 

Mr. Ashby, the Overseer, deposed as to 
the health of the child when she was bound, 
and the extreme wretchedness in which he 
found her at her master’s house, from which 
he took her under a warrant. 

Mr. Adolphus, for the defendant, said he 
had no proof against ail this. The case had 
, been clearly made out. and much praise was 
edue to the Overseer of the parish, for the 
alacrity with which he had interposed 

Mr. Adolphus had previously crosseex- 
amined all the witnesses, but there appeared 
nothing to throw the slightest doubt upon 
j their evidence. . 
, The-Jury returned a verdict of——Guitty 

The Chairman, after having consulted 
with the Magistrates on each side, said-- 
“ Prisoner, you have been found guilty of a 
most serious crime ‘There is something so 
repugnant, in your conduct to this poor in- 
_fant, to all the laws of humanity, and all the 
‘feelings of a parent, a character which with 
surprise I learn that you bear, as to render 
it extremely difficult to apportion your pun- 
ishment to your offence. If the unfortunate 
i victim had not been taken from your execra- 
ble power, you weuld most probably have 
forfeited your life upon the charge of having 
taken her’s.~-It 1s a disgrace to the coun- 
try, that a wretch capable of such cruelty 
towards an unprotected infant should be 
found init. I will mark your offence so as 
to deter others from the wickedness of imi- 
tating it. The sentence of the Court is, 
that you be imprisoned two years in the 
irleuse of Correction, where f hope in your 
solitary cell, you will exercise that part of 
the religion you have insulted by your hypo- 
crisy——repentance.” 

Upon the motion of Mr. Alley, the inden- 
ture of the child was immediately cancelled, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris in 1815. The first part of a poem 
under this title has just appeared in London. 
“The subject is one of deep interest and in- 
exhaustible variety. Paris,’’,says the intro- 
duction, “at all times a curious city, had in 
the latter part of the year 1815, more objects 
for curiosity than it ever had before, or prob- 
ably will ever have again. Its public places 
were crowded with all the armies of Europe. 
Every man of whom we had been conceiving 
portraits through the cloud and tumult of the 
war was to be met face to face in tae streets. 
The costumes and countenances of almost 
every tribe, from the Atlantic to the Chinese 
sea, were to be met at every step.”— The 
city was at that time a camp, but a camp 
which contained the military and diplomatic 
mind of Europe—a camp of heroes and cab- 
inets. But to those who might not be ex- 
alted by the perpetual vision of those grand 
and swelling sights, there were even more 
stately contemplations. It seemed as if a 
day of retribution had commenced. They 
stood in view of the scaffold of usurpation. 
The monuments of the revolutionary peri- 
od were still perfect; the reigns of conspi- 
racy, terror, and atheism, were marked by 
distinct and fresh evidences; and in Paris 
the traveller found himself in the midst of 
all that was fearful in the history of individ 
ual wickedness, all that was mad and God- 
defving in the wildness of republican frenzy, 
and all that was glorious in the victory and 
magnificent power of estab:ished monarchies. 
He stood beside the erave of Europe, and 
was Witness of her resurrection.” ; 

The Poem “sketches the aspects of Paris 
as they successively occurred to the writer 
The public buildings and chief puints of ex- 
hibition are in general mentioned, from their 
reference to what interested him most 1n 
them—-their connection with the revolution- 
ary history,” 

Arriving at the Abbaye, the remembrance 
is naturally awakened of the scenes of horror 
of which it was the theatre in September, 
1792. And the passage closes with the fol- 
lowing animated apostrophe : 

“Ruler of heaven! Did not the righteous groan 
Rise from this spot in vengeance to thy throne! 

Or did the torrent that so rediy ran 

Round those heaped remnants of what once was Man, 
That mass of cloven bone, and shatter’d limb, 

And spouting brain, and visage strain’d and dim, 
And horrid life still quivering in the eye, 

As chok’d in blood the victim toil’d to die= 








or haying done any thing out of spite to her | ~~ 
tmers, united with the fonasibn one oe: Tt : 


* 


_ The balance of comfort ; or the old maid | 
and the married woman, has beea lately pubs 
lished in London, from which it. is said the 
female sex may derive much amusement 
and instruction, the characters being such as 
are to be met with in all famiiies and come 
home to our fire-sides So great has been 
the demand for the book, that two editions 
have been svid in six weeks. mi 


; L. Eastman, Esq. Boston, is about pub- 
lishing a selection of Masonic Mcledies. 
The manuscript has been inspected by a 
committee of the Grand Lodge of Massachue 
setts, and received their approbation... __ 


Songs of the Temple, or Bridgewatér Col- 
lection of Sacred Music. The fifth edition 
of this classical work has just issued from 
the press of West and Richardson, Rostes, 

The reverend Dr. Trumbull has complet-- 
ed the second volume of his History of Con- 
necticut. The first volume, which has: tong 
becn out of print, is now to be republished 
with corrections and additions. The two 


volumes bring down the history of that stvte 
30 the year 1764, ie 


Phe long ‘éxpected work of Professor 
Bigelow on Borany is in press, We have 
seen some of the engravings, which are very 
beatifully executed. 





RUSSIAN MUNIFICENCE, 


Count Romanzorr, a Russian Nobleman, 
no Jess distinguished for his eminent talents 
than his great wealth, has lately undertaken 
several most patriotic projects, for the ine 
struction and improvement of his country- 
men. He has built four Churches upon his 
estates for different sects of Christians: he 
has also, at his own expense, engaged- and 
sent a vessel round the world on a voyage 
of discovery: he is also ubout to establish 
some schools on the recently discovered sys- 
tem of education, for the direction of which 
he has sent for a competent English in- 
structer. 





UNCOMMON FERTILITY. 


There were raised in the garden of Gen, Davis, at the: 
south end :f Boston, the present season, seven-eighths of 
a bushel of onions, on eighteen feet of ground. ‘The 
parent stock was brought from the island of Teneriffe, 
but the seed of this growth was produced here. The. 
onions were large, and of an excellent quality, generally 
about the size of a saucer, and one of them weighed a 
fullpound. Atthis rate an acre would produce over 
two thousand one hundred and fifteen-bushels. 


~~ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

To the friends who have assisted in filling 
up our paper this week, many acknowledgee 
ments are due and they will please to ac- 
cept our -hanks, for thanks are all the returm 
in our power tem cke. 

Several valuable communications we are 
compelled to omit, from the unavoidable 
length of our preliminary remarks, and the 
supplement to our prospectus, all of which 
seemed necessary to the more full develop- 
ment of our plan. ’ | 

A “Dissert:tion on Comets,” a * Des- 
cription of the Orrery at Harvard -College,” 
“Lectures on Commerce,” a “Letter on 
the sources of rivers,” and other philosophi- 
cal communications are received. 








Wasenic Calendar. 


Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, regular communica- 
tion is held the 2d Monday in December, March, June 
and September, at Muason’s Hall, Exchange Coffee 
House, 

M. W. Francis J. Oliver, Esq. G. M. 

R W. John Dixwell, Esq. D G M. 

R W. Andrew Sigourney, Esq. G. Treasurers 

R. W. Jchu soley, Esq. G. Secretary. ; 

The regular communications of the subordinate 
L .dges in the town of Boston, are held as follows, viz": 
St Fuhn’s, R W C. C. Nichols, Master, Ist Tuesday, 
St Andrew's, R. W. Henry Fowle, “© 2d Thursday, 
Massachu. WR. W. Daniel L. Gibbens, “ last Friday, 
Columbian, R W. Joseph Jenkins, “ 2d Thursday, 
Mt Lebanon, Kk. W William Barry, last Mondem 

in evcry monthe 

St. Andrew’s R. A. Chapter. every Wednesday pre- 
ceding the full of the moon = M. E. Robert Lash, H. P. 


Boston Encampment of Knights Templars every 
Wednesday succeeding the full of the moon. H. Fowle, 
M.E.G C, | ; 

\ regular list of all the Lodges, and their locations, 
under the jurisdiction of the G Lodge, is preparing, 
and will be published~«#s soon as completed. Also, a 
list of the Chapiers under the jurisdiction of the G. R. 
A. Chapter. 


Information resnecting the commnnication of Lodges, 
their locations, officers, &c &e directed to the pub. 
lisher, post paid, will be attended to. 


omen 
ee 








Deaths. 


In Boston, Mr. Adam Rupp, a respectable, industrious 
mechanic—Mrs. Hannah Hunting, aged 43, formerly of 
New-Haven—Mrs. Sarah Low, aged 28—Mrs. Sarah, 
wife of Mr. David Weld, 80—Mrs. Susan Moore, relict 
of Mr. Thomas M 6i—Miss Polly Eckley, 32—Robert 
Hamilton, son of Myr. David S Eaton, 3 years and 6 
months—Capt. John Dillaway, of Newburyport, 44—— 
Mrs. Amy, widow of Paul Rhodes. Esq. of Stonington, 
46 —Miss Grissel Chandler, 18—Edwin, youngest chiid 
of Thomas B. Wales, 1 year—Mr. Preston Baker, 
Yarmouth. N.S. 18—William Warland, ch‘id of Mr. 
William W. Clapp, 3 vears. 

In Massa. State Prison, Abraham Pettis, aged 20, 
born at Dartmouth. 

At Charlestown, on Saturday evening last, the Rev- 
THoMAS Prewnrtrss. Pastor of the second Congre- 


gational Society in that town—Col. Nathaniel Hawkins, 
aged 69; an officer in the revolution. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Jonas Wyeth, aged 60. 

In Wilmington, N. C. Thornton Posey, Esq. formerly 
a colonel in the U. S. army, and lately aid-de-camp to 
Geneneral Gregor M’Gregor. 
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